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FOREWORD 



The need for competent administrators of vocational edu- 
cation has long been recognized. The rapid expansion of voca- 
tional education programs and increased student enrollments have 
resulted in a need for increasing numbers of vocational adminis- 
trators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels, Preser- 
vice and inservice administrators need to.be well prepared for 
the complex and unique skills required to successfully direct 
vocational programs . 

The effective training of local administrators has been 
hampered by the limited knowledge of the competencies needed 
by locaJ administrators and by the limited availability of 
competency-based materials specifically designed for the prepara- 
tion of vocational administrators . In response to this pressing 
need, the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education, under provisions of part C — Research of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, funded the National 
Center for a scope of work entitled "Development of Competency- 
Based Instructional Materials for Local Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
two major objectives: 

1. To conduct research to identify and nationally verify 
the competencies considered important to local admin- 
istrators of vocational education. 

2. To develop and field test a series of prototypic 
competency-based instructional packages and a user's 
guide. One hundred sixty-six (166) high priority 
competencies were identified and six prototypic modules 
and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and 
revised . 

While six modules had been developed, many more were needed 
to have competency-based materials that would address all the 
important competencies that had been identified and verified. 
In September 1978 several states joined with the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education to form the Consortium for 
the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Those states were Illinois, Ohio, North Carolina, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. The first five states were joined 
by Florida and Texas l&ter in the first year. The first objec- 
tive of the Consortium v/as to develop and field test additional 
competencyjbased administrator modules of which thir^ is one. 

Several persons contributed to the successful development 
and field testing of this module on directing curriculum devel- 
opment. Lois G. Harrington, Program Associate, assumed the major 



responsibility for reviewing the literature and for preparing 
the actual manuscript. Recognition also goes to the two con- 
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INTRODUCTION 



The primary goal of vocational education has been, and con- 
tinues to De, the preparation of individuals for meaningful 
employment. If vocational education is to achieve this goal, it 
must ensure that the curriculum offered reflects actual employ- 
ment needs, both in type of employment and level of employment. 
To do this requires a plan, and the plan is called a curriculum: 
a guide to a program of study to be offered by an institution. 

The distinction between curriculum development and instruc- 
tional development is not always a clear one. Curriculum devel- 
opment is often defined as determining what is to be taught, 
while instructional development is concerned with deciding how it 
is to be taught. Curriculum is architecture; instruction is 
engineering. Curriculum is a product describing the scope of 
experiences to be offered to students; instruction describes the 
process, i.e., how those experiences will be delivered. The 
difficulty arises in deciding where curriculum development ends 
and instructional development begins since the two processes are 
essentially interrelated and often occur, more or less, simultan- 
eously. For purposes of this module, curriculum development will 
limit itself to the what , beginning with occupational analysis 
and ending with a curriculum plan or "course outline" describing 
what is to be taught, with sequenced statements of the terminal 
performance objectives to be achieved. The way in which the what 
of curriculum is translated into the how of instruction is the 
subject of another module in this series. Guide the Development 
and Improvement of Instruction . 

You will note that the words course outline in the previous 
paragraph have been placed in quotes. In many vocational pro- 
grams, instruction is still provided, effectively, within the 
structure of courses. Increasingly, however, there is a move on 
the part of vocational educators to offer open-entry/open-exit, 
individualized, self-paced, comnetency-based programs. A cur- 
riculum plan or course outline does not lock you into a course 
structure. It simply describes what a student needs to know and 
be able to do to enter and succeed in a chosen occupation. How 
that content and ability will be acquired — through a course, a 
series of courses, or a competency-based instructional program, 
etc. — is a separate decision, and the outline or plan serves as a 
solid basis for any of the possible delivery systems. Some 
competency-based programs avoid the term course entirely by 
organizing the content into "Competency Clusters, " which reflect 
the new relationship. 

Although individual teachers may have responsibility for 
designing the curricula for each of their own areas, the voca- 
tional administrator has a major role to play in providing 



teachers with access to the necessary data bases and in ensuring 

IvaUabirtraining programs to form a cohesive whole. 

This module is designed to provide you with the skills you 
need Siirec^'lhe currjulum development process .n uch a «ay^ 

II fhe^em^IlymertTe^irif bl'th'^ftf students and tL Community it 



serves • 



Module Structure and Use 



This module contains an I'.ntroduction and three sequential learn- 
ing experiences. Overviews, which precede each learning experi- 
ence, contain the objectives for each experience and a brief 
description of what the learning experience involves. 



Objectives 



Terminal Objective ; While working in an actual 
administrative situation , direct curriculum devel- 
opment.. Your performance will be assessed by your 
^resource person, using the "Administrator Perfor- 
^'mance Assessment Form,", pp. 59-61. (Learning 
Experience III ) ■• ■* - ■ ' . . v : 

Enabling Objectives ; 



1. After completing the required reading, demon- 
strate knowledge of the bases for directing 
curriculum development. (Learning Experi- 
ence I ) 

2. Given a case study describing how one adminis- 
trator directed curriculum development, cri- 
tique the performance of that administrator. 
(Learning Experience II ) 



Prerequisites To complete this module, it is strongly recom- 
mended that you have competency in developing 
local plans for vocational education, including 
the gathering and analysis of relevant data and 
the development of vocational education goals. If 
you do not already have this competency, meet with 
your resource person to determine what method you 
will use to gain this skill. One option is to 
complete the information and practice activities 
in the following modules; 



• Develop Local Plans for Vocational Educa- 
tion; Part I 

• Develop Local Plans for Vocational Educa - 
tion; Part II 



Resources A list of the outside resources that supplement 

those contained within the module follows. Check 
with your resource person (1) to determine the 
availability and the location of these resources , 
(2) to locate additional references specific to 
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your situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations 
of skilled administrators. 

Learning Experience I 

Required 

• RESOURCES within your own state through 
which you can locate information concerning 
sources of occupational analyses. 

Recommended 

• AN ERIC SYSTEM depository that you can use 
to locate task analyses. 

Optional 

• REFERENCE: Finch, Curtis R. , and 
Crunk il ton, John R. Curriculu m Develop- 
ment in Vocational and Technical Education ; 
Planning, Content, and Impl ementation. 
Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. , 1979. 

Learning Experience II 
Optional 

• AN ADMINISTRATOR experienced in the direc- 
tion of curriculum development whom you can 
interview. 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in 
which, as part of your duties, you can 
direct curriculum development. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your compe- 
tency in directing curriculum development. 



Selected Tern^S Administrator— refers to a member of the second- 

ary or postsecondary administrative ceam. This 
generic term, except where otherwise specified, 
refers to the community college president, vice- 
president, dean, or director; or to the secondary 
school principal, director, or superintendent. 
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Board — refers to the secondary or postsecondary 
educational governing body. Except where other- 
wise specified, the term board is used to refer 
to a board of education and/or a board of 
trustees. 

Institution — refers to a secondary or postsec- 
ondary educationa'* agency. Except where other- 
wise specified, this generic term is used to refer 
synonymously to secondary schools, secondary voca- 
tional schools , area vocational schools , community 
colleges, postsecondary vocational and technical 
schools, and trade schools. 

Resource Person — refers to the professional educa- 
tor who is directly responsible for guiding and 
helping you plan and carry out your professional 
development program. 

Teacher/Instructor — these terms are used inter- 
changeably to refer to the person who is teaching 
or instructing students in a secondary or post- 
secondary educational institution. 



US6-'^S Guide For information that is common to all modules, 

such as procedures for module use, organization of 
modules, and definitions of terms, you should 
refer to the following supporting document: 

Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational 
Education Administrator Materials . Columbus , 
OH: The Center for Vocational Education , The 
Ohio State University, 1977. 



This module addresses task statement numbers 3, 4, 11, 13, 33, 
39, 40, and 46 from Robert E. Norton et al.. The Identification 
and National Verification of Competencies Important to Secondary 
and Post-Secondary Administrators of Vocational Education 
(Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University, 1977). The 166 task statements in this docu- 
ment, which were verified as important, form the research base 
for the National Center's competency-based administrator module 
development. 
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Learning Experience I 
OVERVIEW 




Activity 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the bases for directing curriculum 
development. 




You will be reading the information sheet, 
"Directing Curriculum Development," pp. 9-39 



/ 

V 



Optional 
Activity 



You may wish to read selected chapters in the 
supplementary reference. Finch and Crunkilton, 
Curriculum Development in Vocational and Technical 
Education: Planning, Content, and Implementation. 




"You will be demonstrating knowledge of the bases 
•,for directing curriculum development by completing 
;'^the "Curriculum Worksheet, " pp. 41-43. 




You will be evaluating your competency by compar- 
ing your completed "Curriculum Worksheet" with the 
"Model Answers," pp. 45-47. 
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Activity 



For information on the curriculum development process 
as a whole, the role of the administrator in this 
process, and the involve^nent of others in curriculum 
development , read the following information sheet • 



DIRECTING CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



A new factory opens in your town, A more sophisticated type 
of office machine is purchased by a local firm. Human resource 
data forecasts the emergence of a new occupation. How do you, as 
an administrator, ensure that your vocational program remains 
responsive to these — often rapid — changes? You do this by coor- 
dinating the development of an up-to-date curriculum and then 
ensuring that the curriculum is reviewed, evaluated, and updated 
on a regular basis. 

The curriculum is a guide. It outlines what will be taught 
in your vocational program, what skills will be covered in each 
occupational specialty, and what level of skill will be taught. 
The responsibility for the actual curriculum development gen- 
erally rests with the teachers or department chairpersons. The 
role of the administrator, then, is to facilitate and quide th^s 
process and to ensure that the parts equal a unified whole. 



Providing a Basis for Curriculum Development 

Many factors need to be considered in developing a curricu- 
lum. First, you as an administrator must be aware of all rele- 
vant state and federal mandates, and have a clearly defined 
vocational philosophy and mission for your educational institu- 
tion, and you need to make these public. It is up to you to 
explain this philosophy and these mandates to staff and ensure 
that the curriculum derives from this basis. If, for example, 
the institution's mission and philosophy include provisions for 
equal access and nondiscriminatory practices (which they must), 
then the curriculum should directly reflect such emphases. 

Second, you must have available up-to-date information on 
job requirements (e.g., state requirements for licensing in pro- 
fessions such as nursing and cosmetology), and you are respon- 
sible for providing this data to the curriculum developers as 
relevant and necessary. Since the curriculum is intended to 
prepare students for employment or continued study in their area, 
then you must have current data on employment needs and trends, 
i.e., present employment figures, information on employment 
shortages or surpluses, future plans and prospects for industrial 
and commercial growth, anticipated technological changes, and the 



like. These data are available through a variety of public and 
private organizations and agencies on the local r state, and 
national levels: 

• State bureau of employment services, local office 

• Local labor organizations 

• State occupational information coordination committee 
(SOICC) 

• National Occupational Information Coordination Committee 
(NOICC) 

• Utility companies 

• Growth plans of local and statewide industries 

• Advisory committee members 

• State department of commerce 

• State department of economic development 

• State and local business and trade associations 

• Chambers of commerce 

• State departments of vocational education 

• Universities 

In addition, you can gather a great deal of appropriate infor- 
mation yourself through existing community survey or follow-up 
study data or by arranging for such surveys to be conducted. 
Such surveys can provide you with detailed current data concern- 
ing the on-the-job success of your program graduates as well as 
local employment requirements and opportunities. Data such as 
the following could be collected: 

• Number of employees presently needed, by business or 
industry 

• Projected number of new entrants needed 

• Reasons for shortages of qualified candidates 

• Starting and maximum wages 



1. For detailed information on conducting follow-up studies and 
community surveys, you may also wish to refer to four modules in 
the Professional Teacher Education Module Series produced by the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education (Athens, GA: 
American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, 
1978): Modules A-1 to A-3 on preparing for, conducting, and 
reporting the findings of a community survey; and Module A- 10 on 
conducting student follow-up studies. 
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• Working hours per week 

• Union restrictions 

• Requirements for employment (competencies, experience, 
physical requirements , education, training ) 

• Chances for advancement 

• New and emerging related occupations 

• Benefits and health plans 

Realistic and up-to-date information on local conditions is 
also available through periodic contacts you make with community 
business leaders, either informally, through membership in 
business organizations, or through their membership on a well- 
balanced vocational advisory committee. As an administrator, you 
have a responsibility to develop and maintain such contacts so 
that you are aware of program impact and effectiveness on a con- 
tinuous basis. 

One final source of data is the students themselves. If you 
develop a new vocational program for an emerging occupation with- 
out verifying student interest — active or potential — in being 
trained for that occupation, you may not secure the enrollments 
necessary to support the program. Thus, data from student inter- 
est surveys must be obtained and shared with curriculum devel- 
opers. 

It is through analysis of all such data and inputs that you 
discover (1) how adequately your present vocational curriculum is 
preparing your students for employment, and (2) what training 
gaps exist. This information, then, becomes the basis for cur- 
riculum development or revision. For example, you may discover 
that a local firm feels that students graduating from your secre- 
tarial program do not possess what they consider to be entry- 
level skills, or that the firm is planning to purchase word 
processing equipment that your students are not trained to use. 
Further, it may be found that a particular occupational area for 
which you offer training is becoming obsolete, or that a new 
occupation is emerging for which training is unavailable. Having 
identified the probable need, you can plan appropriately for the 
development of new and revamped program offerings* 

Need for Articulation in Curriculum Development 

The one theme that will be emphasized repeatedly in this 
module is the need for articulation and your responsibility in 
ensuring this articulation, whether external or internal to the 
institution. 



External articulation * Curriculum development must not be 
done in isolation, taking into account only those conditions, 
needs, and concerns of your own institution. The concept of 
external curricular articulation has to do with the way in which 
instructional programs in related schools and agencies are 
designed to foster efficient teaching and learning between each 
other. It makes possible the notion of a "career ladder," by 
which students can obtain beginning training in one program, and 
can advance in the occupation by completing additional training 
in a higher-level institution without loss of time or effort. In 
fact, the exit/graduation requirements of an institution should 
begin to correspond more closely with the entrance/admission 
requirements of the institution offering training suitable for 
the next higher rung of the career ladder. 

Programs that are properly articulated will avoid duplica- 
tion and will provide a range of training to meet the needs of 
the community. Curriculum planning that results in good cur- 
ricular articulation requires the cooperative involvement of 
local secondary schools, postsecondary vo-tech centers, the com- 
munity college, and proprietary institutions having programs in 
the same occupational area. 

Internal articulation . Likewise, curriculum development is 
not simply a matter of one area of an institution identifying a 
need for a specific training program and then designing and 
implementing that program. Whether or not you decide to recom- 
mend the provision of such training, and the form that training 
will take, depends very much on a number of other considerations, 
such as internal articulation between the following: 

• The vocational program and the philosophy and mission of 
the educational institution ( s) served 

• The vocational program and the total educational program 

• The various occupational areas within the vocational 
program 

• The vocational program and the local employers 

• The vocational program and the needs and career goals of 
the student body" it serves 

Furthermore, additions to or modifications of the curriculum 
will also affect administrative aspects of the institution, and 
vice versa. These effects are especially noticeable when cur- 
ricular changes alter admission or graduation requirements. The 
entrance requirements for a particular program should not be 
unreasonably more severe than the general admission requirements; 
the same is true for program exit criteria as compared to gradu- 
ation requirements. A program that is noticeably longer or 
unnecessarily more rigorous than other programs within the same 
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institution can impose unfair extra costs on students and deter 

= ®"°^ts. Conversely, "snap" courses or unrealis- 

tically short programs could undermine an institution's reputa- 
tion for offering high-quality education. These issues must be 
implemeSJId. "^^^ candidly discussed before a new program is 

ond;,rv°2niMM^ . f?lio"ing example. Assume that you are a sec- 
ondary school administrator whose human resource needs data sug- 
gest an acute need locally for well-trained paralegal personnel. 
A number of situations could exist that would make it inappro- 
priate or unnecessary for you to install a program to meet this 
need. Perhaps, a local business— or a nearby postsecondary 
institution— has plans to offer the needed training. Maybe a 
survey indicates that, at least at present, there is no student 
interest in such employment. Or possibly, the institution's 
mission and philosophy require that available funds be directed 
to other, more important, or immediately critical areas. 

ci^n ^°n^ ^^^^ curriculum development does not always mean expan- 
sion. Upon investigation, for example, you may find that t he 
watchmaking program in your institution is no longer fulfilling 
Its original purposes, even though it has maintained its enroll- 
ment. Because of the shift in the industry to electronic time- 
pieces and factory service, graduates of the program are no 
longer being hired by local jewelers. The class, instead, is 
made up of hobbyists with no occupational intent. Again, you 
must decide whether this fits the mission of your institution and 

if tnl^^^ °^ resources— you may need to recommend termination 

or the program. 

It is your job as an administrator to sketch out a total 
picture of these considerations and to make your findings avail- 
able to those involved in the curriculum development process. A 
^kI^^''--^""' without a plan, just grow. But, unless 

tnere is an overall purpose and cohesiveness to this growth, 
unless there is leadership in directing and overseeing the pro- 
cess, you risk producing unemployable students or suffering a 
loss of efficiency and cost-effectiveness due to overlapping 
ettorts. It must be remembered that your role as an administra- 
tor is not one of doing all that is necessary but one of orga- 
nizing, directing, managing, and monitoring to ensure that each 
step in the curriculum development process is properly carried 
out. An organized, systematic curriculum is crucial since it is 
on the basis of the established curriculum that decisions are 
made concerning selection of staff, layout of physical facili- 
ties, organizational structure of the institution, need for 
supplies and equipment, and all such important budgetary con- 
cerns. In other words, the ultimate success of the vocational 
program rests on the effectiveness of the curriculum on which it 
IS built. 
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in this first section of the information sheet c-ri-^J^^^ 
development has ^een f^scussed, primar.xy, as^if .^^ certainly, an 

from ground zero. totally new curriculum for a new 

exciting challenge to build a totally ^^.^.^.^^^or usually must 
institution. However, the newly ^^^J. -^^jn. This may be a 
start, instead, from an f ^^^^^'^urrTculum, and the quality 
state-recommended or ^o^^iJ^ ^J^^ins ^he same nonetheless, 

and recency may vary. ^^JJ^^^inate the gathering of) employ- 

You must gather (or plan ^^'^ ^Jticolation that exists, and 

ment data, evaluate the quality ot 
Ti^ect changes in the curriculum as needed. 

Tnvolvin ^ staff 

Assume, then, that you have co-Pl^^ted^^^^^ 
gathering information, P^^^^^ ?he need for the program. 
Lking the necessary decisions ^^^^^^f^^^^^p^ogram is warranted 
It has now been decided that a new traini g f y ^^^^ 

and feasible. First, an ^^^^^^^^iJ^^^I^ufty'f or developing the 
concerning who i^^o have the responsibii y^. 

curriculum for this training program. 1^ ^^^^^ developer, a 
tion and staffing P^^^^^^'/^^^^t g^^' or individual teachers, 
district supervisor, a ^^P^J^^^^^^^id bear in mind the NIH prin- 
In your selection process, ^^^^^^g^^^^d instructors will be 

ciple: "Not invented Here. teachers ^lake 
?he actual users of the ^"-^^^"^^^3^ more direct involve- 
instructional decisions on its ^asis. in likelihood that 

T.:l ScTuailyTolC^-e'c^ufriruironce it is developed. 



on the other hand, insider teachers sched les ^Teacher^ 

with full instructional J^^^^' P^^^T^^t taL on any additional 
teachers, etc., are sometimes "^^^^^^^^^ compensation. In any 
responsibilities without so'Jf^^^f^^f'o"^ staff time far enough 
cas^ you must budget your f^^'^^^J^^/to do a thorough and proper 
ahead to provide the ^^J^^^Jf "jf ^ou are rSady for it. Thus, 
job of curriculum development when you are y ^^^^^^ 

ba?^grertfTi;ol^r^sirffin^rufrl?u^rdevelopment. These may 
include the following: 

. Issuin3_an.^dm^^ 

iii^gement and emerging tea^rs unions, tn^^ ^^^^^^ 
highly acceptable strategy. Even wnen niinimal 
participation, however, ^^9^"^"^^^. 
Compliance rather than maximum effort. 
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••Well, now that we've completely changed the 
curriculum, I suppose we should call in the teachers 
and tell them about it.** 



Noteworthy , l(Fall 1979): 40. 

e Providing released time — With tight budgets, this is not 
an easy task, but it is actually crucial to the develop- 
ment process. If you want a good job done, staff must be 
provided with the time to do it. And ideally, they should 
also be provided with the space to do it. Instructors 
working in their offices can lose the released time 
through interruptions related to regular instructional 
duties. A supervisor may find phone calls and brush fires 
eating up the allotted time. If you sincerely believe in 
the need for a solid curriculum, you, as an administrator, 
must be willing to arrange budget and schedule patterns 
such that staff have a real opportunity to produce the 
desired results. 

• Providing intrinsic rewards — The success of this 

strategy will vary depending on what motivates your par- 
ticular staff members. Thus, your first task is to be 
aware of individual staff members and what they consider 
to be rewards. An example of such a reward is increased 
status. Although no monetary reward is offered, some 
people are motivated by such things as (1) having an 
opportunity to contribute to the profession, (2) being 
designated as committee chairperson for a particular proj- 
ect, (3) gaining recognition as an educational "leader," 
and (4) having the opportunity to develop their own cur- 
riculum. Continual recognition and support of those 
making such efforts is essential. 
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. P roviding extrinsic rewards- ^If the budget ^11°"^, per- 
i ons devel oping curriculum could be compensated for the 
till spent or products developed. In some cases, such 
monies are available from the state department of educa- 
tion or research coordinating unit (RCU) in the form of 
grants or special project funds. 

Steps in Curriculum Development 

There are many curriculum development models--some seemingly 
quite complex-thai provide structure for ^he development of a 
curriculum outline: a listing or profile of the skills, atti 
^^S^s and knowledge to be covered within a particular program, 
from ih?ch sCppliel! equipment,, and instructional materials and 
techniques can be derived. In general, however, these models 
dlsc^ibe a simple, logical process involving five basic steps: 

1. Providing an occupational analysis 

2. Verifying the analysis 

3. Analyzing the verified competencies (skills, tasks) 

4. Translating the competencies into terminal performance 
objectives 

5. Sequencing the terminal performance objectives 

The remaining sections of this information sheet address each of 
these steps in detail. 



Providing Occupational (Tas k) Analyses 

Once your development team is organized, you need to assist 
them in obtaining the development tools they "^11"^^^^°^^^"^ 
ture iheir efforts. These tools are the occupational analyses . 
Basically, an occupational analysis is a listing of all the tasks 
(skill statements or competencies) that make up a Particular 30b, 
inn iLrare necessary for proficiency in a given occupation, 
f^oic^nv !f JtudenS Ire to be taught to be employable keypunch 
o^rftoi's; or'exa^p^I, you first mult i^-^ify what being a suc- 
cessful keypunch operator involves in terms of the competencies 
required . 

AS an administrator, you can assist curriculum developers in 
af:auirinq the necessary occupational analyses. First, you can 
provide ?hem wUh direction in locating appropriate existing 



occupational analyses. Your developers need to be aware of scch 
potential sources as the following: 

Resources in Vocational Education (RIVE) , Produced by the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education at 
The Ohio State University in Columbus, Ohio, this is a bimonthly 
publication that provides indexes to, and summaries of, a variety 
of instructional and research materials, including recently 
developed occupational analyses • 

State curriculum laboratories . Many states have one or more 
curriculum laboratories or instructional materials centers that 
are supported through state department of education funding and/ 
or through membership subscription fees. Some states, such as 
Ohio, have separate labs for agricultural education, distributive 
education, and trade and industrial education, while other states 
have only one lab or center serving all vocational education 
service areas. Many of these curriculum labs and centers have 
developed and published occupational (task) analyses. The Ohio 
State University's Trade and Industrial Education Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, for example, has released analyses for over 
100 occupational areas , 

A number of states have developed a centralized approach to 
curriculum development (e,g,. New York State's Instructional 
Support System for Occupational Education [ISSOE] , and Kentucky's 
competency-based vocational education [CBVE] curriculum) that 
results in a standard, base, or core curriculum that is recom- 
mended for use by the institutions in that state. Before begin- 
ning a local curriculum development effort, it is advisable to 
check the status of existing state or regional efforts. 

Regional and national consortiums . In recent years a number 
of regional and national consortiums have been organized and sup- 
ported by various states and/or individual institutions to fund 
the development of occupational analyses and/or curriculum mate- 
rials. Three such consortiums are as follows: 

• Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States 

(V-TECS) — V-TECS is a consortium of some 17 states (mostly 
in the Southeast) joined together to conduct occupational 
analyses and to publish them in the form of catalogs. An 
occupational catalog consists of the duty areas, task 
statements, learning guides, and criterion-referenced 
measures for each task. As of this writing there are over 
70 catalogs that you may obtain (if your state is a member 
of y-TECS) from your state department of education, 
Nonmember states can purchase the catalogs from V-TECS; 
795 Peach Tree Street, NE; Atlanta, GA 30308, 
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mi^SF^^^ competency-based learning sys 
l^'^^^ toTls occupations in marketing 

on task f^ly^^%^nsortiutn sponsored the devei_p 

tribution. ^^^Jr^tv packages (LAPs), ^g'^^Jtives, and is 
500 learning activity P behavioral o^^ectiv 
competencies and over competencies based on ^^^^^ 

ro^nrrnlirseff^;-iti^^^^ 1166 
^cretrpeike^re^e.^Cofumbus, OH 

fKIi^HiHiHum-5f^^ of o--^PJ^i°"hout and has 

tional "materials in a « ""^^^^.n SembSr states. 

The format of the^ater ^^^^^ ^Hion The mate- 

been designed to jatisry ^ teacher fi^^^^^ial prices) 
Each curriculum manual h^^^^^ states (at special P^^^.^^. 

rials are ^^^^ij^tjs from Mid-America . gtillwater , 

and nonmember states rr ^^^^ ^.^^^^ Avenue, 

lum consortium, Inc., i^-^ 

OK 74074. Supported by the 

RegionaLOaH^^ 

-S. ^^^ffT^lS"^^ aLrhaie refer- 

tion centers. The^- occupational analyses, an analyses 

nvaterials, "^'J^-nht help l°"^t/he ?eni ^o the center 

ence documents that '^^J i^ies should be sent 
available elsewhere, f^l^^^^, 

serving your state rnoRDlNATlON CENTER 

"vf^n"; "weft^r.^inia, Wisconsin 

iUinois Office Mu«U-,„, technical Eduction (B 
?ro^^rth°li"st St.ee. 



(217) 782-U/30 

r«^«-fcc, 0.1aHo.a Texas _ 



Sra-a', «e„ Mexico, , Education 

^ ^r>4. nf Vocational ana 
C4.5^i-P Department or vu^^a 
mrv.es? Sixth .venue 

f4ir377-20°ol lit. 261 
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NORTHEAST NETWORK CURRICULUM COORDINATION CENTER 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virgin Islands 

Bureau of Occupational and Career Research Development 
Division of Vocational Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-6562 

NORTHWESTERN NETWORK CURRICULUM COORDINATION CENTER 
Alaska, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming 

Washington State Commission for Vocational Education 
Building 17, Airdustrial Park 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-0879 

SOUTHEAST NETWORK CURRICULUM COORDINATION CENTER 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 

Associate Dean (R & D) College of Education 
Mississippi State University 
Drawer DX 

Mississippi State, MS 39762 
(601) 325-2510 

WESTERN CURRICULUM COORDINATION CENTER 

American Samoa, Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, 
Nevada, Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands 

University of Hawaii 
1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808) 948-7834 

In addition, within your own individual state, certain occupa- 
tional analyses may have been developed in a particular school 
district, university, professional and technical association, 
labor organization, potential employer, federal or state govern- 
ment bureau, manufacturer's association, business or commerce 
institution, research or consulting firm, etc. 

As an administrator, it is up to you to identify all rele- 
vant sources, or to ensure that this is done by someone else on 
your administrative staff. This task can also be undertaken by 
the advisory committee. You also need to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of all relevant documents. In most cases, this will require 
that you have funds available to purchase the documents needed. 



11 existing sources, you 
rt after identifying and "PPi"3|/Jies not f |,'cupa- 

aeter"ine^thrt an o^^yo^rustT^oride the .ean| - ?o 

area in q^r^fio bl cWleted. Vou may ^ fj^on staff, the 
rare^inrs^ rnr^'y^K state department^of^eau^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-irr^!oral3uoational agenc-s. -ul 



IC J-'^-^-* - 

, Define the scope of the analysis. 
1. Deiin listing. 



T„ initial task listing. 
2. fcepare an miti general description 

The occupational analysis^start--^, J^^^ 
Of the occupation to be an y ^^^..^nd ends ^^^^ .^ng), each 
?ionar:L.2l.°£^^HE^^ required. 

^partial occupational analys ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

.nothe. occupational -^iluSr -^1^^^^ 

of is DACUM (|ev|l°P^,S^ il^^a DeP™p^ora ion'o? New York 
mental P^^^^ects Brancn^ Learning ^orporati ^^.^^ ^ ^hree- 

Expansion, ^"'^^^^^^^^p brainstorming technique ^te a skill 

DA?UM uses s^fj-f, occupational area t^P^fi%^ea (see sample 2). 

proven to be a f^f^^^^iQ^al analysis. 

^aeveloping an -filffe' 0^00^ 

An organization called^h..^^ '"^^""/dEx! you can get a 
clearinghouse for both in i contacting DEX, y 

litrts lor lirrafirie'chaks It no charge Baf^,^ „„, 
listing of all ^^^-^-^^^.^ ^ nominal fee ^^^^"^ .p.pv x . Huinber Col- 
\^Tn wish to order costs a^ ^^^^^ ^"*'|Sriev«d'iest, Toronto, 
The address for DEX is Lakeshore Boulevaro ^^^^ 

lege, .Lakeshore Campus.^3 ^^^^ that while DACm. ^ . ^ 
Shfrlnstrtu'tions .ay be quite helpful 

n^^^^^^^rary'sS" Tu^^r wlsf^rSrHS"""' ' 
conducting such ^" ^"|i^A^|ii|is, part "^'''the National Center 
ConduoX.an_OccuESti|nil^^^ American 

T?55h5r^=fff^io„al Education (Athen=, C^^^_ 

IfsoTiafiof f« Vocational Instructional 
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SAMPLE 1 

OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 
GENERAL SECRETARIES ; 



Duty ; Organizing and Planning Activities - 

Tasks: Assign specific work to individuals. 
Compile periodic reports.' 
Compose copy at the typewriter. 
Handle service calls on equipment. 

• . :V Etc. ■ . ■ '■ ' 

■" ■ ■ ■ .'■ ' ■ ' : -[C^^..- ■: :y^^^^^ 

Duty ; Personal Activities for Employer ' . / ] ' , 

Tasks ; Acknowledge letters of congratulations. . 
Confer with employer on policy. . 
Keep list of credit card numbers. . 
Keep personal business diary for employer. 



Duty: Reception Activities : ^ 

Tasks: Greet callers or visitors'. ; 

Maintain record of long distance calls. 
Place telephone calls. 
Spreen employer's calls. 

. . : .. ^^.EtC. ,.,o;..v: v:::^: . -y^-l^rz^^^^^^ . ; 

Duty: Clerical Activities - v .>:... 

Tasks; Assemble and staple duplicated materials. 
Edit manuscripts. 

Make corrections on original and carbon copies 
Type business letters. 

Etc. ■■ ' ■• . ■ 



SOURCE; Adapted from Harry L. T^mmerman and Duane W. Essex, 
Performance Content for Job Training, Volume 4; Deriving Per - 
formance Requirements for Training (Columbus, OH: The Center 
for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1977), 
pp. 76-83. 
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SAMPLE 2 

"SfFICE CLERICAL EMPLOYEE 
ENTRY-LEVEL : 




r- ~ — "^"^ ■ ^ OccupationalAna]j^si^ 

^University, Division ^ .^..^.siii^w^^--------^^^ 

1978 ) , PP; 7-8.- • .,..-;r-., --'n ; r>i^.^«-^-»'->-^- 
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consider the charts to be final, not tentative. The charts are 
uspd exactly as produced by the DACUM Committee and are not 
revised in any way, nor are the identified competencies subject 
to further verification. There are obvious risks inherent in 
using the DACUM results without any further review or input: the 
number of DACUM Committee experts is usually limited to not more 
than 12 persons and the public relations value of having other 
qualified workers and supervisors review the analyses is lost. 
Thus, some additionall steps are recommended. 



Verifying Occupational Analyses 

Verifying the occupational analysis confirms that the items 
listed in fact describe the occupation and, specifically, the 
occupational situation locally into which students will be 
Placed. Ho structure the verification process, certain decisions 
must be made: (1) who will conduct the verification, (2) who 
will participate in the actual verification, and (3) what ques- 
tions will be asked. In all likelihood, during the decision- 
making stages, there should be major involvement of three 
parties: (1) you, the administrator, (2) staff responsible for 
conducting the verification (e.g., those designated as curriculum 
developers), and (3) advisory committee members. 

A member of the administrative staff must be involved. 
that administrator, it is your responsibility to set up initial 
meetings with verification staff and advisory committee members. 
YOU may also prepare the agenda and record the i"^f|"J®!- . "^^^ 
the administrato? who must explain to the group what decisions 
must be made and what and how they can contribute. If you are 
not to be involved throughout, it is your responsibility to dele- 
gate authority to someone else— and then to monitor progress to 
ensure that that responsibility is being carried out. This last 
item is crucial. 

Consider the administrator who decides that curriculum 
development is important; urns it over lock, stock, and barrel 
to staff with few direction', and little initial guidance; and 
then forgets about it until -.he due date. Such an administrator 
will probably be disappointed with the results. 

More often than not, the staff involved do not have the 
authority to make the necessary decisions, open the right doors, 
or secure the needed involvement and cooperation. Your adminis- 
trative presence, even at a distance, is required tnroughout the 
development process. During the initial meetings, you need to 
relp those involved to plan the verification within the con- 
straints of budget and staff at your school. A "good idea for 
which there are not adequate funds needs to be rethought, not 
squelched. Unless you are present, good ideas might be lost. 
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YOU are the one who knows the total picture and has the authority 
to make any necessary adjustments. 

Staff who will conduct the verification should be involved. 
AgainrTI"you want staff to believe in and use the results of 
curriculum development, you must help them understand its impor- 
tance T^eir being involved throughout the development process 
will help them to feel a part of this important procedure and 
qreatly enhance articulation between academic and vocational pro- 
gram areas. Since they have been workers in their field, their 
inputs are critical. 

Advisory c ommittees must be involved. Through common sense 
and, now, legislative requirement, advisory committees have 
became a par? of vocational education at both f I^^P?!"" 
secondary levels. The advisory committee for a particular ser 
vice area and the program advisory committee or craft committee 
are groups of citizens with expertise in the world of work who 
are appointed in order to provide vocational instructors with 
advice concerning preparation of students for e"^Pl°y^^"*^ * „ 
such, they have a key contribution to make to curriculum develop- 
ment especially to its articulation with other programs and 
acuiitieJ! They can provide suggestions concerning what verifi- 
cation questions should be asked, what techniques would secure 
?he mSs? Cooperation from employers asked to participate in veri- 
fying the analysis, and what employers should be involved. They 
can also participate themselves in the verification of the list. 
Clearly, if your occupational program has no advisory group, your 
first step is to appoint such a body. 

•At the planning meetings involving these persons, the fol- 
lowing decisions will need to be made, with input from all 
members of the group: 

Who will conduct the verification process? 

• A member of the administrative staff, such as an 
evaluation specialist 

• A specially appointed and trained group of faculty 

• A previously appointed staff, such as a team of 
curriculum developers 

• Other personnel 



3 For information on forming and working with an advisory 
g;oup? you may wish to refer to Module A-4, Organize an Occupa- 
tio nal Advisory committee ; and Module A-5, Maintain an Occupa- 
li^n^^ Advis ory Committei , part of the Professional Teacher 
EdSSation Module Ij^ FTiF-produced by the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education (Athens, GA: American Asso- 
ciation for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978). 
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What questions will be asked? 

• If you want only to verify the skills as real and 
relevant, you can ask incumbents simply to review each 
item on the analysis and check it if it is actually 
performed as part of that job. 

• If you wish to gather other information relevant to 
sequencing and curriculum development, your verifica- 
tion instrument or interview could include other ques- 
tions such as (1) Is the task performed by beginning 
workers? (2) How often is the task performed? (3) How 
important is the task? and (4) How difficult is it to 
learn to perform the task? 

Who will be asked to verify the tasks? 

• Employees (incumbent workers in an occupation) 

• Employers locally who hire workers in this area 

• Employers statewide 

• Advisory committee members 

• With an emerging occupation, a more diverse respon- 
dent group may be required 

What key activities need to occur and what will be the 
schedule for their completion? 

• Design of instrument or questionnaire, or of inter- 
view questions 

• Pilot test of instrument with limited respondent 
group 

• Contacting of respondents 

• Deadlines for completion 

You must ensure that whatever verification process is 
selected is feasible— and effective— within your budget. Once 
the decisions have been made, your role is that of f ac ilitator-- 
making sure any necessary forms are processed through your ottice 
quickly, being aware of the progress being made, and furthering 
that progress where possible. If some verification is to be done 
through interview/observation techniques, you can facilitate tnat 
process through such devices as providing the means for training 
the interviewers, or writing letters of introduction over your 
signature to help interviewers gain the cooperation of employers. 
At any rate, the point is that, even though verification will 
probably not be your direct responsibility, you will need to 
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understand the process, help with the decisions, and monitor 
progress if you want a good Dob to be done. 

B^nalyzin q Verified Competencies 

/c>4n *-ac?v^ statement next needs to be 
Each J°"^Pf ^J"^^3i^^iii^^tfihf knowledge, skills," and atti- 
analyzed — to be L>roKen auwn j-hv-^ ^ ^phiq t^ten serves sev- 

tSdes required to perform that competency. This ^^ep serv^^^^^^^ 

eral very ^^PJ^l^^^' /ZllTfi^^^^^^^ P^^"^* 
with a more detailed oasis fj^^.^f^^J^JEg Curriculum developer(s) 
More i-Po-tantly, however. It h^ 

^^t^fr^^o^^^^ef^uflfarfinir^ n^^^^^^^^^^ analysis process 

has been, competencies ^"evitably vary in size, i.e^ 

^IT. V^^r^^ "-prtfnc^: r„r^ari^:nitl. ana «.e.. 
these inconsistencies. 

It is difficult to describe exactly how large a^ 
statement should be. It can be said that a^^^^f t y 
not be so small and trivial as to require littie or 
(-count nuts and bolts for inventory"), or so large and^gl _ 
to provide little guidance for instruction ( de ^^^^.^^ ^^^j^^ 
lie"). In general, a ^^^^P^tency statement ^ ^^^^^^ 

^pSs^ibfrirc^ple^trwrtSfn-f ^easo^nfbl^e period of time. 

It is helpful to provide curriculum ^^ee lam?'' 

members can be involved in this step, also. 

Translati n g Compete ncies into Terminal 
Performance Obi e^tives 

On the basis of the competency analysis, curriculum devel- 
opers^exf neSS to translate each competency statement into a 

4. For more detailed information -,t|;\^-,^^f ^i^^odu^fA-T , 

and design of instruments, you may wish to refer t^ 

Conduct an Q rcupational ^"^lysis, part or cne ^ ^.^^ 

c'ratfon'?of VocaUrn^l^Jnstruc^^^ Materials, 1978). 
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SAMPLE 3 



ANALYSIS OF VERIFIED COMPETENCY ' ' 
. - GENERAL SECRETARIES 



Competency— Produce business letters 



In performing this competency,, the secretary will need to do the following: 



CONDUCT THESE ACTIVITES 



1. Select appropriate materials 



2. Use correct letter format 



KNOW THE FOLLOWING 

Types of stationery 
Type styles. 
Number and type of ' 
copies needed 

Business letter parts 
Business letter styles 



.EXHIBIT THESE ATTITUDES 



3. Check for correct punctuation 

and spelling ^ •, 

4. ' Edit letter as needed • • 



Punctuation and spelling 
rules 

Editing procedures 
Grammar 



Caring attitude ' 



5. Type letter 



6, Make appropriate corrections 



Accurate and efficient 
operation of typewriters 

Correction materials • 
Correction procedures 



Exhibit concern for quality 
of finished product 

Appreciation for accuracy 
and neatness 



7. Proof completed letter 



Proofreading skills 



Appreciation for accuracy 
and neatness 
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this statement of P^^^^^^^^l^ J^^iee will be done, and (2) a 
ditions under which ^he performance performance 
statement of the general ^^^^eria against ""^^n ^ ^ency 

will be measured. Thus, for ^'^^"^Pi^' ^^^/obiective , "In office 
statement becomes the ter..nal per o^^^^^^^ 

settings, given drafts or J^^pot • ^s in correct forms to 

^-aileTauliit ^rp!erl?ro?a?r, Teftai^isHea o«ice proce- 
dures. " 

performance: "the learner will type reports and manu- 

rondition- "in'office settings, given drafts of reports 
condition. 1 ^^^^3^^ipts to be typed" 

"in correct forms to produce mailable copies 
Criteria: ^^^^^^alng to established office procedures" 

The performance Objectives described above are in^the Jorm^ 
advocated by Robert F. ^ager and almost univey 
vocational educators Some ^^^^^^^^^^J^i^ing competencies as 

grams, however, do take the step or assumed 

lerminal objectives. The condition of pertor ^^^^ 
throughout as being that °f ^^e occupatio ^^^^^ 
training classroom), and the criteria checklists in the 

beginning worker in that °c^"P^"°'?^^i^_e of the specific per- 
instructional packages -^-^^^1,^"^^ fetermine overall pro- 
^°c^rncy ^^T^us^rigorous^iralning and evaluation standards are 
maintained, though in unique form. 

^n.n.ina the Termina l Performance Objectives 

At this point, you Should have a list ^t^-^if/^.^ee^ vfri'- 
petency) statements /.^irJhrt'occupaUon YoS also might 
fied as actually constituting that occupation^ competen- 
have a terminal Performance objective for each ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
cies that was verified. You do "^c 

list of the o<^<^"P^ti°"?\^^^'^" ^-th^sequencing of terminal 
riculum. At the end of ^^is step- the seq competen- 
performance objectives--you will have a arranged in a 

cies and objectives to be taught in ^he progra ^^^^^^ ^o 

fetrirsr/u:uo^^arlecfnl<,Sn\^"e'u::rLa the instructional 
materials needed. 
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The larger view is needed here. The question is not, "In 
what order should all of these be clustered and taught in our 
institution?" Instead, the question involves which of those 
skills will comprise the new curriculum. Articulation is a key 
concern here, and involvement of appropriate others is critical. 
The sequencing process is not difficult, but it is complex. The 
decision made at this point will directly affect major instruc- 
tional decisions made later and, thus, it is absolutely essential 
that you, as the administrator, be on top of the situation at 
this point. 

Perhaps, the easiest way to proceed is to give an example. 
Assume that you are the dean of occupational studies at a com- 
munity college, and that the president of the local chapter of 
the Society of Manufacturing Engineers, Mr. Lowe, comes to you 
with what he perceives to be a very serious problem. Mr. Lowe 
indicates that area machine shops, generally, and several tool 
and die companies, in particular, are having great difficulty 
finding and employing sufficient numbers of qualified machinists, 
tool designers, tool and die makers, and others in related 
trades. Since Mr. Lowe is also vice-president of the Acme Tool 
Company, you assume he knows whereof he speaks. You meet with 
Mr. Lowe to discuss the problem in more detail, and then you 
arrange for the following steps to be taken: 

1. A team of instructors from the industrial technologies 
department is appointed as a special task force to 
explore the problem, with released time provided for 
their activities. 

2. The task force is provided with some readily available 
occupational analyses and with directions for locating 
others. 

3. Meetings are held with advisory committee members, other 
local employers, and secondary school teachers to ascer- 
tain exactly what training is going on now. 

4. All of the occupational analyses are merged and the 
final list is taken to local employers and employees for 
verification. During the verification interviews, other 
specified questions may be asked to determine the gap 
between what employers expect and what they are getting. 

Armed with all this information and data, the verified skills can 
be formed into a curriculum. If it is determined that you should 
add a program area or revise an existing program to meet employ- 
ment needs^ in this area, the skills (competencies) to be covered 
need to be selected and sequenced according to three areas: 
articulation, time, and learning theory. 
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Articulation . In terms of articulation, the curriculum plan 
or course outline needs to take into account available secondary 
preparation, available postsecondary training, available on-the- 
job training, and employer expectations for their employees. By 
working together with secondary personnel, advisory committee 
members, and local employers, an articulated training sequence 
can be planned, which utilizes the available resources of each 
group effectively and meets both the needs of students and of 
local employers. 

Students graduating from the secondary program will be ade- 
quately trained for employment at a certain level or for further 
training at the community college. The community college program 
will make provision for the student lacking secondary training, 
but will also offer training that will follow logically from, and 
build upon, the secondary training offered locally. And gradu- 
ates from the community college program will be adequately 
trained for employment at a certain level. Once on the job, the 
graduate of either program may require specialized on-the-job 
training in areas (1) in which only the employer has the required 
equipment, (2) in which the employer has trainers available, or 
(3) in which the employer's practices are unique to the organiza- 
tion. 

To have three groups working together, each with its own 
self-interests, requires coordination if consensus is to be 
reached. If your institution initiates these meetings, an admin- 
istrator should be present, at least initially, to demonstrate 
institutional commitment to the task, to coordinate the flow of 
activities, and to ensure that the atmosphere is one of coopera- 
tion toward a mutually beneficial goal. 

Articulation within the institution is also an important 
factor. If the machinists course to be added involves communica- 
tions skills, these may be best taught through existing English 
courses. If computation skills are involved, these could be 
handled by existing, or revised, math courses. Other related 
skills (e.g., personal development, human relations, safety, 
career information, certain technical skills) may already be 
taught in existing vocational courses. The new curriculum, then, 
would include all skills to be acquired by students in prepara- 
tion for that occupation but, in addition, would designate those 
to be covered in existing courses and those to be covered by the 
new curriculum. 

It follows then that the outcomes of these articulation 
efforts will be reflected in the occupational program's entry and 
exit requirements. The entry criteria should correspond to the 
level of education or training available to and usually reached 
by students coming from feeder schools, or by students entering a 
postsecondary institution from a secondary vocational school. 



Likewise, program exit requirements should reflect the skill 
attainment that local employees expect from entry-level workers 
in that occupation. Similarly, this concept also applies to 
institution-wide admission and graduation requirements. 

Time . The second area of concern is time. Ideally, time 
should be considered a variable, not a constant. The curriculum 
will, however, have to be based on the available (or allocated) 
time. Regardless of an employer's expectations, your institution 
cannot provide training beyond the designated constraints of 
time . 

Competency-based training programs in postsecondary institu- 
tion are moving strongly toward allowing students whatever time 
they need in order to achieve each specified competency at the 
required level. This provides opportunity for success to 
trainees with a great range of learning styles and native abili- 
ties. To make this possible, of course, administrative and 
instructional procedures may need to be revised. 

Although these open-entry/open-exit and competency-based 
programs are affecting our views concerning the limits of time, 
at present most schools still have their students in a course for 
a predetermined amount of time, i.e., as many credit hours as 
required for a diploma or certificate. In such cases, what is 
taught cannot exceed predetermined limits. If, by affixing rough 
time estimates to each of the skills in terms of the time needed 
CO acquire that skill, it is determined that the skills exceed 
the time available, either the curriculum or the time allocated 
for the program will have to be adjusted. If sufficient data 
were gathered during the verification process, you have the means 
to assist staff and advisory committee members in designing the 
curriculum according to the following principles:^ 

• Tasks selected should be at the entry or other appro- 
priate level of the occupation. 

• Selection should be limited to basic tasks that can be 
learned within a reasonable level of competency. 

• Tasks should be kept within the scope of the equipment 
available (either in-place or obtainable through existing 
funds ) . 



5. Much of what follows on sequencing is taken from Byrl R. 
Shoemake r , An Instructional System Design for Vocational Educa - 
tion (Columbus, OH: The Ohio State University, Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, Division of Vocational Education, 1976), 
pp. 47-49. 
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• Tasks should be selected on the basis of their frequency 
of use on the job. 

• Tasks should be selected that are basic to learning more 
advanced tasks. 

Learn ing theory . The third factor that you need to be sure 
is addressed by curriculum developers and advisory committee mem- 
bers as they finalize the curriculum is learning theory. At tnis 
point, they have produced a list of skills to be taught and have 
indicated whose responsibility it is for offering training in 
each skill, but the list is still not sequenced in any particular 
order. Final sequencing can only occur later. In conventional 
programs, individual instructors will select specific content and 
orglnize it in a logical sequence. In competency-based programs, 
students will select the order in which to pursue competencies 
through individual conferences with the instructor, basing selec- 
tion on such factors as the trainee's previous experience and 
present interest, and instructional efficiency. However, a gen- 
eral sequencing should be determined at this point. (This gen- 
eral sequencing is part of the final steps of the DACUM process 
also. ) 

Generally, sequencing depends directly on the nature and 
structure of the selected tasks and terminal performance objec- 
tives that will comprise the units of learning. In view of some 
of ?he principles of learning, it might be advisable to orient 
the sequence to students' developmental level rather than to the 
subject matter. A few of the learning principles that are 
related to sequencing are as follows: 

1. Learning is most effective when built on something the 
student already knows. 

2. Students learn step by step, but they must see how each 
step fits into the total structure. 

If the sequential order is student-centered rather than 
subject-centered, the following principles may help to determine 
a good learning order: 

1. Sequence the tasks and content for early need. 

There are times when students need to learn basic skills 
and knowledge before they can carry out the steps 
required to perform a selected task. For example, cook- 
ing success begins with exact measuring. "How to mea- 
sure," therefore, must be one of the first items to be 
taught. This item could be considered a Prerequisite 
needed for most cooking skills, or it could be listed as 
a step in learning to bake a cake. Another example is 
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the need to teach safety or emergency procedures, espe- 
cially for potentially hazardous situations such as 
flying or working with machine tools. 

Sequence the tasks based on the normal job sequence. 

For instruction that has to do with overhaul of equip- 
ment, it is necessary that certain tasks be performed 
in a definite order, such as disassembly, cleaning, 
inspecting, repair or replacement, assembly, and test- 
ing. The student must learn this order. Sometimes the 
most difficult task may be the very first one. In some 
3obs, the various tasks do not follow a regular order 
from simple ones to complex ones. 

Sequence the tasks for frequency of use. 

Tasks that students perform frequently must be learned 
early in the training program. In a horticultural pro- 
gram, sterilizing the soil is a task that students must 
do repeatedly on their first and every successive job. 
This task should be learned early. 

Sequence from simple to more complex. 

The completed curriculum should be so arranged that the 
more simple tasks precede the more complex ones. In 
an ideal situation, each task performed by the student 
should be a little more complex than the previous one. 
Usually it is not possible to get a uniform progression 
from simple to complex. The curriculum planner should 
use this progression to the extent possible, however. 

Sequence the tasks so that each new task is built on 
something the student can already do. 

When new tasks are tied to tasks that the student can 
already do, they become more meaningful and become a 
springboard for further learning. 

Sequence to provide exit points to suboccupations. 

In many vocational jreas it is possible to organize the 
program to allow students to leave the program and get a 
job in the occupation without having to complete the 
total program. In an auto mechanics program, for exam- 
ple, the trainee may leave to earn a living as a brake 
specialist and not get training at this time in auto- 
matic transmission repair or tune-up work. Tasks in the 
program can be sequenced to make this feasible and effi- 
cient. 
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7. Sequence to initiate and maintain student interest. 

In secondary proqrams especially, student interest is 
an important conuideration. Beginning tasks can be 
selected on their ability to create initial interest 
(e.g., in a graphics program, compose and print a simple 
personal card). Interest can be maintained by periodi- 
cally presenting a task that is known to generate fresh 
enthusiasm (e.g., in photography, make enlargements). 
By Dudicious selection, this can be done without doing 
violence to the natural sequence of events. 

The process of sequencing as described here involves two 
aspects of learning— how much should be included in a two-year 
secondary or postsecondary vocational program, and how can it 
best be arranged so that effective learning can take place' The 
advisory committee should be utilized to the fullest extent to 
help make these two aspects meaningful for the program. But your 
role as administrator is also crucial. You must believe in the 
importance of these activities and you must be able to convince 
staff of their importance. You must understand the process and 
be able to explain it to those you ask to use it. And, most 
importantly, you must be visible throughout the process, monitor- 
ing progress, willingly providing assistance as needed, and 
reviewing and approving the final curriculum outline. For an 
example of a partial curriculum outline showing the sequenced 
terminal performance objectives for an office clerical worker in 
the duty area of "operating typewriters," see sample 4. These 
tasks and their associated performance objectives were sequenced 
according to the importance of those tasks and/or the sequence in 
which tney are normally performed on the job, as perceived by a 
panel of experts. 

With a thoroughly and carefully developed curriculum plan or 
course outline, created with the support and involvement of 
appropriate staff and advisory committee members, you have a firm 
basis for subsequent activities involved in the supervision of 
instruction: assisting staff in preparing instructional objec- 
tives; selecting instructional strategies; and specifying con- 
tent, time allocations, and needed tools, equipment, supplies, 
and facilities. In addition, you have a concrete structure on 
which to base your efforts to evaluate curriculum effectiveness. 
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SAMPLE 4 

^ CURRICULUM OUTLINE 



DUTY STATEMENT I - 

The learner will operate typewriters. • 
Performance Objectives 

1. In office settings , given business correspondence to be 
typed ^ the learner will determine the appropriate 
stationery to be used according to established office 

^ procedures. 

2. In office settings, given business mater ials that have 
been prepared, the learner will detect and specify, 
using proofreader's marks, typographical and/or textual 
errors on originals and/or carbon copies and correct 
the errors to produce mailable copies according to 
established office procedures. 

3. In office settings, given business materials to be 
typed, the learner will assemble, disassemble, organize 
correctly, and type in mailable form a carbon pack 
according to established office procedures. 

4. In office settings, given business materials to be 
typed, the learner will place materials in . typewriters 
accurately according to established business proce- 
dures. 

5. In office settings, given business materials to be 
typed, the learner will determine appropriate type- 
written formats such as margins, centering, or styles 
according to established office procedures. 

6. In office settings, given business materials to be 
typed, the learner will type accurately and at a speed 
of at least fifty words per minute (WPM) to produce 
mailable copies according to established office proce- 
dures. 

^ * . ••. ■ . : . ' **■■..". ■ * ■■; ■ ■ 



SOURCE: Taken with slight adaptation from Sharon Bass et al . , 
Performance Objectives; Office Clerical Employee Entry-Level 
(Fort Collins, CO: Colorado State University, Department of Voc a- 
tional Education, Curriculum Materials Service, 1978), pp. 5-7. 
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10. 



^. In Office settings, given business materials to be 
typed, the learner will type from scripts and rough 
drafts using proofreader/revision marks according to 
established business procedures. , : , ■ : 

J. In office settings', ' given taVul^r 'mater ial^^^^^^ 

typed, the learner will type tables in correct forms to 
produce mailable copies according to established office 
procedures. ■, , •. . . 

f 9. In office settings, given 'drafts of reports' and manu- 
scripts to be typed, the learner will type reports and 
manuscripts, in correct forms to produce mailable copies 
according to established office procedures.'. 

S ^fJlT settings, given cSrafts' of "meeting minutes to 
be typed, the learner will type minutes of meetings in 

estab?L^?H'"nf^- P^o'^uce mailable copies according to 
estaDiished office procedures. . .. 

>vn2^^^?h/f^^^"^^' given drafts of' memorandums' to be" 
typed, the learner will type memorandums in correct 
formats to produce mailable copies according to estab- 
lished office procedures. . : 

12. In office settings, given audio materials to be tran- 
scribed, the learner will type materials from audio " 
sources, such as telephone, a person's voice or audio- 
tapes in usable formats according to established office 
procedures.-- - :^ . . r . ; ■, • 

13. In office settings, given materiais'to be typed, the 
learner will type drafts in correct forms for super- 
V- ^u'^f revisions and corrections according to estab- 
lished office procedures. . 



i2k f fu given information- to be typed on 

labels, the learner will type labels in usable formats 

according to established office procedures. 

15. In office settings, given drafts of' ietters to be 
typed, the learner will type letters in correct formats 
to produce mailable copies according to established 
office procedures. . . • - . ■ :. 

16. In of fipe_ settings, given. data to be recorded, the 
learner wil correctly place and type data on forms to 
pJocedurel! .""^P.'^-^ according .to established office 
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•17. In office settings/ given statistical data. to be typed, 
the learner will type statistical data in correct forms 
: , . to produce mailable copies according to established 
: . of f ice procedures. : .'.i-' 

^:18^ --In of f ice settings, given address information, the 
./learner will type address, mater ials for mailing in 
\ /correct forms to produce mailable copies according to 
" established office procedures. : ----'^y ' -^^ ' 

.19. In office settings? given manufacturers' manuals and 
: , cleaning materials, the learner will maintain and clean 
■ typewriters according to manufacturers/ guidelines and 

established office procedures. ; . ^ . : V . > - 

.20. In office settings, g iven speci f ic situations, the 
learner will correctly utilize available typewriter 
accessories according to manufacturers ' guidelines and 

^ * established office procedures; - 

i21. In office settings, given specific situations requiring 
the use of refe.rence materials and access to reference 
materials, the learner will use reference materials 
• effectively to obtain additional information accordin^^ 
"to established business procedures. ... / 

22. In office settings, given forms requiring revisions and 
suggestions for such revisions, the learner will revise 
R forms according to established. office procedures. 
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^ If you are interested in learning more about cumcu- 

lum development in vocational education, you may wish 
to read selected chapters in Finch and Crunkilton, 
Optional Curriculum Devel opment in Vocational and Technical 
a Activity » E ducation; Planning, Content, a nd Implementation . 

^ This reference addresses the history and theory of 
curriculum development and has sections on planning 
the curriculum, establishing curriculum content, and 
implementing the curriculum. 
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The following worksheet is designed to test your com- 
prehension of the material in the information sheet r 
"Directing Curriculum Development," pp. 9-39, and to 
help you to relate that information to guidelines and 
resources in your state. The first two items require 
short essay-type responses. The remaining items 
require that you complete certain activities and 
document your results in writing. Please respond 
fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all 
parts of each item. 



CURRICULUM WORKSHEET 



1. According to one source, ^ "Curriculum for vocational educa- 
tion starts with a job and ends with the student on the job." 
What does this mean, and how does this affect your direction 
of curriculum development? 



2. Each institution is responsible for designing and delivering 
its own curriculum. At the same time, each is responsible 
for maintaining articulation with related programs in its 
geographic area. How do you resolve this apparent conflict 
of responsibilities? 



6 . Shoemake r , p . 13. 
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What sources of occupational analyses are available to 
^^^at^rafeducators'in your -tateT Identxfy as .any as 
possible, and list each source and how and wnere xz 



poss 
obtained. 



Is there an ERIC collection housed somewhere in your 
state? 



h If ves where is it housed and what procedures must an 
administrate follow to acquire ERIC materials? 



If possible, visit this facility, check RIVE for occupa- 
"oSl analyses in a particular occupation, and locate 
and review those analyses • 



Using as many sources as you could identify within your 
state, locate all the occupational analyses covering the 
skills needed by a word processor operator, or some other 
occupational program area of your choice. 

List each analysis found and the source through which you 
located it. 



Compare the occupational analyses you located, describe 
their similarities and differences, and explain what that 
means in terms of curriculum development. 




Compare your written responses on the "Curriculum 
Worksheet" with the "Model Answers" given below. 
Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however # you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1. The goal of vocational education is, by legislative direc- 
tive, to prepare youth for employment. It is only common 
sense, then, to structure training programs based directly on 
identified employment needs. According to Shoemaker, "the 
only reliable source of content for specific training in an 
occupation is in the experiences of masters of that occupa- 
tion." In terms of curriculum development, this means that 
one starts by identifying and verifying the skills actually 
performed on the job in an occupation in which there is 
student interest and community need. The curriculum must 
develop from this occupational analysis base and, conse- 
quently, should adequately prepare students for employment. 
And, because curriculum development is a process , the base is 
continuously evaluated and updated to ensure relevancy to 
employment — and student — need s . 

2. Being responsible for developing its own curriculum does not 
mean that the institution does this in isolation. Neither 
does articulation imply that programs in neighboring institu- 
tion s^nusF"aT3~5e identical or that they forfeit their auton- 
omy. What is important is that related and feeder programs 
provide for a smooth progression of learning for the poten- 
tial students, and that there are as few omissions and dupli- 
cations as possible. 

Students should be able to begin their occupational training 
in one institution (a secondary school, for example) and find 
it possible to continue advanced work in another. Upper- 
level institutionsr on the other hand, should usually have 
some courses available that allow adult learners to begin 
their training within that institution. Proprietary schools 
and corporate training programs should plan their curricula 
to draw on others' students and provide unique services for 
their clientele. 

If education establishments in a community work together in 
curriculum development, it should be possible to construct a 
career ladder in many fields. In the field of Health Occupa- 
tions, for example, this might mean that a young person is 
initially trained as a health aide in the local secondary 
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school, then progresses to dental assistant, <3ental thera 
Dist, and finallj to professional dentist in a university 
prog;am--eacS experience building on the other. To do this 
Requires careful and valid identification of competencies for 
each program, and thorough instructional delivery. also 
requires mutual trust and communication among the ^°°P^^^ting 
inci-i tut ions The program administrator will help to decide 
iKiJ paJis of the toLl curriculum are legitimately within 
the scope of the institution, whether there is sufficient 
neJd and interest, and how to ensure that the ;;nstitution' s 
program is coherent in itself, and supportive of others. 

3. You should have checked at the local, state, and ""iy^^^^^ 
levels if possible, and these contacts should have yielded a 
wide variety of sources of occupational analyses. For exam- 
ple, you might have found that your state is a member of 
V-TECS or IDECC. Or, your state may have arranged for state- 
wide analyses to be developed. You may wish to review the 
listing on pp. 17-19 for additional sources available, per- 
haps, outside your state. 

4. a. Every state has access to the ERIC collection in at least 

one location • 

b. By checking with your resource person or state department 
personnel, you probably found that the collection is 
loca?eS in ^he Itato department library facilities or at 
one of the state's universities or colleges. 

c. YOU should have been cble to do the following: loo. te 
the RIVE documents; use them to locate ^"f^ing occupa- 
tional analyses; locate those analyses in the ERIC 
system; and use a microfiche reader to review those 
analyses. 

5. a. YOU should have attempted to use ail of the fon^^^^ 

sources, depending on their availao.lity yo... state. 

• Resources in Vocational Education (RIVE) 

. Instructional Materials Laboratory occupational 
analyses developed at The Ohio 5tcte Unj.ver.-ity 

• Vocational-Technical Education ConscrtiU'. of 
States (V-TECS) catalogs 

. Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum 
Consortium ("DECC) 

• State department of education, division of voca- 
tional education 
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• University/college vocational education depart- 
ments 

• Professional associations related to business 
office education 

• Employers with word processing equipment 

• Employment bureaus 

• Manufacturers of word processing equipment 

• Vocational schools and private and public 
post secondary institutions 

b. You should have been able to locate and list relevant 
analyses through several of the suggested sources* 

c. The tasks on the various lists should have been similar 
since they describe the same occupation. However, you 
probably found that the level of detail varied among 
analyses, some providing only major duties performed, and 
some providing a detailed breakdown of all skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes required. In addition, certain tasks 
found on one list may be missing from other lists. In 
terms of curriculum development, these variations confirm 
the necessity for verifying the occupational analyses 
locally. 



Level of Performance ; Your completed "Curriculum Worksheet" 
should have covered the same major points as the model responses, 
and you should have been able to complete each activity as speci- 
fied in the model responses. If you missed some points, were 
unable to complete certain items, or have questions about any 
additional points you made, review the material in the informa- 
tion sheet, "Directing Curriculum Development, pp, 9-39, or check 
with your resource person. 



Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



Given a case study describing how one adminis- 
trator directed curriculum development, critique 
the performance of that administrator. 




Activity 



You will be reading the "Case Study," pp. 51-52, 
and critiquing the performance of the adminis- 
trator described. , 




You will be evaluating your competency in cri- 
tiquing the administrator's performance in direct- 
ing curriculum development by comparing your 
completed critique with the "Model Critique," 

pp. 53-54. . 



Optional 
^^Activity 



You may wish to interview an experienced admin- 
istrator about his/her experiences in directing 
staff in, producing a curriculum. ^- 



Activity 



The following "Case Study" describes how one adminis- 
trator, Mr. Miller, handled the task of directing 
curriculum development. Read the case study and 
critique in writing the performance of the adminis- 
trator described: what he did right; what he did 
wrong; what he should have done instead. 



CASE STUDY 



Mr. Miller, a vocational administrator, had just returned 
from attending a series of conferences on competency-based 
education, and he was excited about the concept since it fit 
well with the institution's philosophy of individualization. 
After a number of meetings with the other administrative staff, 
it was decided that one department. Computer Science, should ini-- 
tiate work on developing a curriculum outline(s) that could then 
serve as. a basis for either (1) a traditionally taught course 
that would be more responsive to employment needs, or (2) a 
competency-based course, and also (3) development of instruc- 
tional materials to cover the skills identified. Mr. Miller was 
placed in charge of directing the curriculum development efforts. 

Mr. Miller first called a friend at the state department and 
asked her to send him any materials she could find related to 
Computer Science. Then he met with the institution's curriculum 
coordinator, Ms. Cox, who would be charged with direct responsi- 
bility for working with staff on the development of a curriculum 
outline(s). He explained to Ms. Cox all about competency-based 
education and how it related to the institution's mission and 
philosophy. He reminded her of the occupations for which the 
computer science program was designed to train students. Then he 
indicated that it would be up to Ms. Cox to meet with the compu- 
ter science staff and direct their activities in producing a 
curriculum outline(s). When Mr. Miller got the package of mate- 
rials from the state department, he turned it over to Ms. Cox. 

Ms. Cox was new at her job and quite enthusiastic. She 
therefore made detailed plans and started initiating action. 
She sorted through the state department materials and found two 
existing occupational analyses and a verification instrument. 
She then called a meeting with the computer science staff for 
after school, introduced herself, and carefully explained what 
Mr. Miller wanted done. Using handouts of the relevant state 
department materials and overhead transparencies, she described 
in detail how to develop an occupational analysis, verify the 
tasks, and sequence the resulting terminal performance objec- 
tives. She finished by asking if there were any questions, but 
there weren't, so she adjoux'ned the meeting. 
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Compare your completed written critique of the "Case 
Study" with the "Model Critique" given below. Your 
responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



The best that can be said for Mr. Miller is that he was 
accurate in his perceptions that competency-based education can 
helD to achieve a goal of individualized instruction, and correct 
in initiating the development of curriculum outlines that could 
serve as a firm basis for the present program offerings or for 
the development of a competency-based program. Mostly, however, 
he erred. His trust in Ms. Cox was not misplaced; it ^ust lacked 
his own very crucial support. 

First, Mr. Miller did not seem to understand the total 
development process and all it involved. This makes it very 
difficult to adequately monitor progress. One needs first to 
know what one is looking for. In addition, by failing to think 
through the total process, he failed to give Ms. Cox the kinds of 
support she needed such as faculty incentives (e.g., released 
timfor a common planning period), funding for duplication and 
postage, etc. 

Second, he failed to recognize that, even with incentives, 
Ms. Cox, as a new staff member, would undoubtedly have ^ifficulty 
persuading veteran staff to take on extra duties. He should have 
called the initial meeting and lent his experience and authority 
to the request. He should have made it his own responsibility to 
convince staff of the value of the task and of the need for their 
participation. Clearly, since the request came secondhand and 
since Mr. Miller was invisible throughout the process, staff felt 
under no particular pressure to deliver. There were no rewards 
for participating; neither wore there any penalties— intrinsic or 
extrinsic-for not participating. If you delegate res£0^|ibil- 
ity, you need to also delegate authority — or be readily available 
to provide that authority yourself. 

By acquiring the state department materials for Ms. Cox, he 
might have led Ms. Cox to believe that those materials were ade- 
quate, yet the state department is only one of many possible 
sources that should have been checked. In addition, asking for 
"any materials related to computer science," is not very defi- 
nUe. hJ's very lucky-or Ms. Cox is-that there was some useful 
material included. Mr. Miller should either have checked 
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additional sources himself or charged Ms. Cox with specific 
responsibility for doing so. 

One of the most critical voids in the process is in the area 
of articulation/involvement. Mr« Miller, as vocational adminis- 
trator, should have ensured that the advisory committee was 
actively involved at various points throughout the process- 
Their experience and familiarity with the community could have 
been of enormous help and, perhaps, might have helped motivate 
staff participation. Mr. Miller also should have made certain 
that some interaction occurred between the computer science 
teachers and relevant others: personnel at schools offering 
similar training locally; other employers and employees in the 
area of computer science; other staff at the school such as those 
offering support services, related instruction, or core subjects 
such as English. 

In a very real sense, it is fortunate that staff did not 
take the request seriously. Had they tried to complete the task, 
they would have encountered frustrating circumstances all along 
the way, since Mr. Miller really hadn't provided them with the 
needed direction, support, or motivation. At least now, he and 
Ms. Cox can try again, with better laid plans, without really 
asking staff to duplicate their efforts. 



Level of Performance ; Your completed written critique should 
have covered the same major points as the "Model Critique." If 
you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet, 
"Directing Curriculum Development," pp. 9-39, or check with your 
resource person if necessary. 



/ \ 

■ optional J 
^^Activity ^ 



^ You may wish to arrange through your resource person 
\ to meet with an experienced administrator. You may 
Q I \ interview this administrator and gather detailed 

information about his/her experiences in directing 
staff in producing a curriculum, including problems 
encountered and solutions reached. You could struc- 
ture the interview around such questions as the 
following : 

• How do you define curriculum development? 
What steps are involved? What is the ultimate 
product? 

• What is your role, direct and indirect, in the 
process? 

• What techniques and incentives do you use to 
involve staff? 

• Who else do you involve in the process? Why? 
How? 

• What sources do you use to locate occupational 
analyses? 

e How much staff time is required for the veri- 
fication, analysis, and sequencing of tasks and 
terminal performance objectives? 

o What problems have you encountered in direct- 
ing curriculum development and how did you solve 
them? 



• 
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Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




While working in an actual ad^iinistrative s:.tu- 
.aticn, direct curr.lculuin development.* 



^:^As part of -your , administrative duties , direct cur- 
'.'riculum development. This will include — 

• xnvolv? ng appropriate persons 
Ivvl^s^ the procedures to be followed 

\r^('^Y''m identifying existing occupational analyses 

•;:>^v;y^^;^ occupational analyses 

♦ monitbring the verification of tasks ( com- 
petencies) / the analysis of the verified com- 

^ v;;;;^^^^^^^^^ the development and sequencing 

* of .terminal performance objectives. 

'^-'V'-v staff efforts 

. • approving the final curriculum plan or 
VvV outline developed 

I'.v.N^ complete each of the above activi- 

^^l^\ties/ ^document your activities (in writing, on 
'..tape, through a log) for assessment 'purposes- 



/r I' 



continued 



*If you are not currently working in an actual administrative 
situation, this learning experience may be deferred, v/ith the 
approval of your resource person, until you have access to an 
actual administrative situation. 
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Arrange to have your resource person review the 
curriculum plan or course outline and any other 
documentation produced. If possible, arrange .o 
have your resource person observe your performance 
at a point when you are directly involved xn the 
process (e.g., conducting a meeting between 
secondary and postsecondary personnel ) . 

'Your total competency will be assessed by your 
rSsour?e person, using the "Administrator Perfor- 
mance Assessment Form," pp. 59-51. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assess- 
ment instrument, your resource person wxll deter- 
. mine whether you are competent xn directxng 
curriculum development. 
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Name 
Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Direct Curriculum Development 



Directions ; Indicate the level of the administrator's accom- 
plishment by placing an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL 
OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, because of special circumstances, a 
performance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



^cP' 0=^ V)'^ 



In initiating the curriculum 
development process y the 
administrator ; 

1. selected appropriate staff for 

participation Q I II I tJ 

2. motivated staff to participate.... □ [~l [~1 □ 

3. explained the curriculum develop- 

ment process Q Lj LJ LJ 

4. provided staff with the resources 

required (e.g., time, space, 

funds) □ □ □ □ 

5. explained to staff the importance 

of involving others □ □ LJ □ 

In facilitating the curriculum develop- 
ment process, the administrator ; 

6. monitored the entire process □ EH [Zl EH 

7. provided direct leadership and 

assistance as required EH lJ EJ Ej 



W-5 



□ 



□ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



^d^* 9<f' «i» V^*^ 



8. 


ensured adequate leadership 
during times when he/she was 












□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


9. 


ensured adequate articulation 
through involvement of the fol- 
lowing groups: 
















□ 


□ 


□ 




p □ 






1 — 1 
1 1 


1 1 


n 


n 


ta □ 

^1 1 1 ' 




c. staff at other educational 
levels { secondary and post- 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


a □ 




d. other staff witnin tne scnooj.. 


1 — 1 


1 1 


n 


n 


CD □ 


10. 


assisted staff in locating exist- 
ing occupational analyses ana 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P □ 

. 


11. 


confirmed the adequacy or tne 
verification process and results.. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


pa 


12. 


facilitated the verification 


1 1 


n 


n 


n 


o □ 








13. 


confirmed the adequacy of the 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


p □ 


14. 


facilitated the competency 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


;□ □ 

■ ' ■ 


15. 


confirmed the adequacy of the 
specification of terminal perfor- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Uv , :■. . 


16. 


facilitated the process of speci- 
fying terminal performance objec- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b a 

?i < ■ 
t- 


17. 


confirmed the adequacy of the 
sequencing process and results.... 


□ 


□ 




□ 


n :□ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



















18. 


facilitated the sequencing 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1 


p 


□ 


19. 


reviewed and approved the final 
curriculum plan or course outline. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


The final curriculum plan or course 
outline gives evidence of adequate 
leadership because the skills included: 














20 


are drawn from the list of skills 
on the verified occupational 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


r. 

kn 


□ 


21. 


reflect employer needs as indi- 
cated in the general verification 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b 


□ 


22. 


are consistent with the overall 
mission and goals of the school... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ta 

r 


□ 


23. 


are articulated with other 
locally available vocational 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


I 
s 

■a 


□ 


24. 


are realistic in terms of avail- 
able staff, time, equipment. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 




25. 


are sequenced according to learn- 
ing theory and instructional 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



Level of Per formance ; All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or 
EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR 
response, the administrator and resource person should meet to 
determine what additional activities the administrator needs to 
complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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COMPETENCY-BASED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATOR 

MODULE SERIES 



Order No. Module Title 

LT 58B-1 Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Education Advisory Council 

LT 56B-2 Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 

LT 58B-3 Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational Teachers 

LT 58B-4 Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate Follow-up Studies 

LT 58B-5 Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part I 

LT 58B-6 Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part II 

LT 58B-7 Direct Curriculum Development 

LT 58B-8 Guide the Development and Improvement of Instruction 

LT 58B-9 Promote the Vocational Education Program 

LT 58B-10 Direct Program Evaluation 

LT 58B-11 Manage Student Recruitment and Admissions 

LT 58B-12 Provide a Staff Development Program 



OTHER MODULES IN PROGRESS 

Additional modules are being developed through the Consortium for the Development of 
Professional Mz. 3na\s for Vocational Education. The Consortium is supported by the 
fohowing member states: Florida, Illinois, Ohio. New York, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania. 



RELATED MATERIALS 

LT 58A Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education Administrator 
Materials 

RD 141 The Identification and National Verification of Competencies Important to 
Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of Vocational Education 

RD 142 The Development of Competency-Based Instructional Materials for the 
Preparation of Local Administrators of Secondary and Post-Secondary 
Vocational Education 



For information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact- 



Program Information Office 

The National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus^ Ohio 43210 
(614) 486-3655 
(800) 848-4815 




The Ohio State University 



